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i When the farmer hires a new "hand" he proceeds to "break him in"-~-tcach 
him the way he wants things done. Likewise the Forcster, who manages the 
overnment's big forest farm, mast break in--train--the now recruits in for» 
Betty: The forests belong to the people. The ncople domand good sorvice. 
Good service demands a trained personncl--traincd in the art of »ublic service 
as well as in the manual and ataaene SCR Aes a of tho job. . 


The employee coming into Hoe Forest Service from either school or indus— 
trial work mist first readjust his point of viow, He must learn to realize 


| that the people whom he scrves are the owners. of the business; 
Pavelorment Bb “: that while thoir rights and wishes must be resveocted, all 

4 ew Point of must be treated alike; that the nurpose of the business is 
View is First not profit but the "groatost good to the greatest number"; 
Step that such servico demands that he know and respect the 

. user's needs and point of vier, Tho effect on the individual 


of intensive Be ile for service with a strictly wublic benefit objective is 
very marked, sometimes approaching a reforming of basic attitudes toward life 
pod work, . 

a The Forest personnel is recruited very largely from the forcstry schools, 
‘In school the men have learned the basic sciences on which forestry doponds 

Ss well as the technique of forest and range management. The Forest training 
‘program begins where the schools leave off. It teaches the application of the 
Pprinciples learned in school to the ~articular vroblem on the forost. It 
"teaches the nced for wniformitics of standard and how to plan, direct, and get 
done the day-to-day jobs that make up the business routine of a forest, 


The smallest administrative unit of 2 forest is the ranger district, 

Store ® ranger is given charge of such a unit, good public sorvice demands 

: that hoe be given carcful training, This training is 
Basic Training effected in a numbor of ways. Sometimes group training 
Leading to District is resorted to. A number of now recruits are brought 
gers! Positions togothor on a rangor district and given intensive in- 
struction in the work of a ranger. In addition, they 
dearn something of the organization, its policics, idoals, and objectives, 

ey learn also that to furnish a uniform service of high quality there mst 
standards of quality, uniform methods of procedure, and uniform instruction, 
ey learn not only to do the job, they learn why it is done as it is and just 
pw it contributes toward objectives. In addition, they learn hoy to find ond 
tho written instructions furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture for 

weir guidance, 


_ After this group training, and sometines without it, the vrospective 
Tanger is assigned as assistant ranger for further training and exsorionce 
i in district administration. Here he is trained "on tho job" 
by a& ranger who knows the job and knows also something of 
training methods, In a goneral way the six formal steps are 
followed: Analysis, demonstration, coxplanation, trial, 


ey 




















correction, follow-up. While more difficult of aoplication to human contact 
jobs than to physical jobs, the same principles apoly. 


In fact, the most difficult jobs a ranger has to learn are those involving 
other veople. The ranger district is the smallest operating unit of the Nation- 
al Forests. The ranger deals direct with the public; he sells such products as 
are for sale and makes available such as are free. He plens and directs the con- 
struction of improvements, and supervises the "guards" used in fire protection, 


Fire Protection In some regions fire danger is exceedingly ereat and guard 
and Training training constitutes the greatest training effort. Each 
Problems Involved year the Forest Service employs about 3,000 guards and a 


somewhat larger number of laborers who work under the direc- 
tion of the forest rangers, Since this is temporary employment, the turnover is 
very high. Some guards, however, come back ycar after year. The new men, pos= 
sibly 2,000 to 3,000, must be trained in every phase of the forest fire work, 
Pirgy sy peer must learn something of the organization of which they are a part 
and the relation of their nart or function to the machine as a whole. They must 
learn something of the "fire plan", <A part of thom, the "lookouts", learn 
"detection": how to discover, report, and record any fire that may occur within 
their territory, Another group, the "firemen", must be taught how to -go to, 
find and »ut out such fires as are reported. Learning how to go for miles into 
@ wild country, find a smll fire, which is not easily seen, and then put it 
out, alone and without water, is not as simplc as it may sound, Then too, the 
fireman must be taught what equipment to take and how to care for it as well 
ag mise 4 t. 


Sometimes, however, the small fire becomes large. For such a contingency 
a different form of training is necessary. This requires that a guard be 
trained in the technique of suppressing large fires and in the more difficult 
technique of directing and supervising untrained laborers in fire fighting. 
In such emergencics the forest guards must serve as the basis for a greatly 
expanded organization, The ranger with the holp of the guards must at times 
organize, equip, transport, supply, and supervise a hundred or several hundred 
men in a wild country, possibly without roads and with the work extending over 
a large arca, 


So far only the temporary protection force and the beginning ranger has 
been discussed, But training does not stop thore. The entire forest organiza- 
tion from the bottom to the top, is recciving some form of 
Throe Major systomatic training. Such training has primarily three dis- 


Objcctives tinct objectives: first, morc efficient work--which means : 
in Training bettor public scrvice--in the position or job to which each man 


is assigned; sccond, preparation for the job ahead--for greater 
responsibility; and third, "background" training, for attaining a broader view- 
point that will enable the entire organization to move ahead, For the attain- 
ment of these objectives a number of methods are in use such as training on 
the job, conferences, training camps, correspondence courses and training 
assignments, 


The training camos are not fixed schools with standard curricula. Fach 
camp is planned to meet: some current administrative need and the method of _ 
instruction is that best suited to the problem; frequently it is ‘the actual 


_ 
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_ Zrainine Camps doing of jobs or the testing of now methods, One ycar the 
_ Are Variable objective may be a study of the organization, vlans and 
_ in Nature Poe best suited to caring for the thousands of tourist 





2. Sitors to the forests and the next yoar the management of 
m come. ‘However, Some camp programs have been repeated a numbor of times or 
_ until all mon who needed the training had had an awa? to attend, 


i. The correspondence courses cover a vido range of subjects, but always 
; the subject is treatod from the oeculiar necds and point of viow of tho forest 
emloyee, Hach course has as its objectiva some definite 





_ Corres ondence betterment of the organization rather than the education of 
Courses individuals, Yet some courses are cducational and in some 


cascs mcn who have returned to school have reccived advance 
. eredits for work dons in them,  Gourses have been fsiven in such subjects as 

| forest mensuration, silviculturc, range management, range ecology, forost ont- 
omology, and others depanding on the need. hese courses differ from courses 
of the same name given in schools in that they are centered around the job 
rather-than the science, 









The above courses are primarily for rangers. For the sumervisor we have 
developed a different tyne of course. His problems are primarily those of an 
executive. He deals with men. He mast mow costs, incentives, 
Biirs ining for organization, theory, and job analysis techniques. He should 
Bizscative know not.only the current. vractice in: his owm organization, 
Positions but also what is being taught in the schools and what are the 
a latest developments in progressive industrial organizations, 

_ for manazement is nov recognized as a science and no manager can kecv un with 
ets progress. without study, 














To mect this objective we.have attcmnted through correspondence, an 
adaptation of the case and conference mothods sworlementod by reading from °¢ 
industrial literature, We first studiod cost accounting and the use of 
q costs by the excocutive in administrative control. We studied 
— Cost not only the theory of the thing but discussed its anplication 
_ Account ing to the specific nes of the Swoorvisor, using actual caseg 
a frequently as a bas his course resulted in a revision of 
mo Cost accounting system making oe of greater current value to the supervisor, 


Following this we studied exccutive managsoment, nersonne] management, 

ang the principles of organization, giving a vintor to cach. The method has 
been to teke some subjoe¢et such as "incentives", "the prabation 
period", or "training on the job", write it-uwp as a lesson, 
relating it to ovr om work and giving refercness to discussions 
in current industrial literature. The supervisor then, dravin 
On his own oxporiones, ciscusses the applicatioa of the srinciplus and methods 
advanced te hia own job. A reproeontative nember of thasn digcussions sre 
thon aguenes for crewiation, In this manner “e attonst to keep ow atrin- 
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But just learning from others is not enough, and a discussion will not 
always determine ene best vpracticc, Fxocriments and investigations are neces= 
sary. So this yoar ve have been studying the application 


Industrial of research to ndministration, For refercnges we have 
Literature Used used such Paine as Dr. Hirsh¥eld's article on "Research 
in Industry" wublished in Mochanical Engineering for July 


1931, Dr. Donald's article in the Harvard Business Review on Managoment Re- 

search Methods and Quxlifications", 2 poner by Professor Yookum on "The Present 
Status of Management Research", and many others. This study has been the most 
interosting of 211 but it is yet too soon to measure results. 


Such, briefly, is the training program of the Forest Service. Its object. 


ive, better service, is clenr and vell understood. Its methods are in a for- |, 
mative state, It has no training traditions or old habits to unilcarn. It is 
on the lookout for now ideas and botter methods, knowing thet better methods 
mean a better personnel and in turn bettcr service to the forest owners, the 
Jee asuaxivow, : 


nc eR tes 


TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

Two recent developments in the way of training those in the »nublic ser- 
vice are worth brief comment 

In British Columbia, young men employed in clericsl positions are Cx=— 
pected to prenare themselves by serving in varioun devartments for not to 
excecd a year and also, as far as circumstances permit, in various parts 
of the province. Willingness to work in different denartments and local ities 
Curing this training period is a condition of employment. 

In Los Angcles, some hundreds of officers and employees in the vublic 
service are attending late aftcrnoon and evening courses given by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in quarters rented in the City Hall. In addition, 
each spring for the last three years a short course lasting a week has been 
attended by 400 to 700 persons; the object hes not been merely interchange 
of experiences and inspiration, but instead solid instruction, Most of those 
in attendance are paid during tho week they are away from their duties, and 
a numbcr of those from outside Los Angeles are, in addition, allowed expenses, 

Wuether these mothods of training those in the ~ublic service will 
succeed over @ neriod of yonrs anc be generally copied romains to be seen, 
They certainly challenge the attention of 1] intcrested in improving public 
administration, 


Wasto Elimination-—--the Problem 


For waste olimination there arc four essentinis: montal attitude, 
knowlecge and facts, waste consciousness and action, Material waste elim- 
ination assists both managemont and mon to be thrifty and orferly and to 
take good care of property and material. These practices repeatedly followed 
soon become deeply grooved habits casy to xeep and hard to broak. Such habits 
reflect themselves in greator interest and »ride in workmanship and in quality 
of procuct. The benefits, therefore, are accumulative and spread far beyond 
their original purpose. 

By: V¥.M. Palmer, 
Proceccings Nat'l. Met. Congress. 
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i Some Aspects of Clussification, With Farvicular heference To 
Protessional sna Scientific Fosivions 
By 


William H. McReynolds, 
Director of Classification. 












































2 The classification plan for positions in the Federal Service includes a 

| major grouping called the Professional and Scientific Service, containing some~ 
what over 5,000 positions, allocated in nine grades or zones of difficulty and 
| responsibility, with salaries ranging from $2,000 to $9,000 and above, 


In view of the variety and scope of professional and technical positions, 
i) it is clear that without certain principles of classification to guide us in 
| evaluating and interpreting the facts about individual positions as they are 
_ presented to us from day to day, we could not even closely anproach the goal 
| of allocating these positions uniformly in the various grades. 


The basic principle of the classification act seems very simple, It is 
that all positions are to be classified or allocated on the basis of the in- 
; portance and difficulty of their duties and responsibilities, 


ile 
| oe - 


} Basic Principle Yet there isa corollary to this that is occasionally mis- 

, of Classification understood, even today. That corollary has to do with the 

| Act Sometimes relationshio of the qualifications of the present incumbent 
Misunderstood of a position to the allocation of that position, Confusion 


on this score always arises when a grade allocation is 
ip thought of, not as an avpraisal of the position occupied by an employee, but as 
|) an appraisal of the employee himself, .It is easy to see why some vrofessional 
0 and scientific workers might accent this as the orthodox idea, because of the 
| emphasis placed by scientific individuals and societies upon the qualifications, 
i) standing, and accomplishment of the individual, the actual position occupied 
| being regarded as merely one item of evidence pointing toward the achievements 
| of the employee. Following the same line of thought, it would be natural, then, 
_ to think that the purpose of an allocation is to recognize the employee's 
| achievements over a long yeriod of years and his present standing in his profes-~ 
Sion, without analyzing closely the tasks or the responsibilities of the 
| employee in the Government service at the time the allocation is being consid- 
) ered, The emphasis, however, should be in the other direction, The allocation 
is a recognition of the current tasks and resnonsibilities of the omployee, and 
if it has so happened that these tasks and responsibilities have been assigned 
to him or: have gradually’ developed because of his professional standing and 
ability, then in a certain sense it recognizes him also; but the allocation is 
an appraisal of the position, not of the employee. We 
Classification somotimcs speak in everyday parlance of a P-5 chemist, or 
| of Position is =. a P-6 enginecr, but what wo mean is that here is a chemist 
Aim of Classifi- who is occupying a P-5 position or an engineer who has a 
cation Act’ position of P-6 level. As a matter of fact, it is readily 
ie conceivable that a chemist who has P-5 qualifications 
“may be assigned to a P-3 position, because, for instance, no other assignmont 
‘is available, He would thon be a P-o chemist on a P-3 position, and would 
consequently receive a salary within the Pe3 range, Considering the matter 
broadly, two things have to coincide in order for an omployce to reccivo a 


4 








rs 





selary within the range of a articular grade. First, (this is ch 
is occasionally lost sight of) he must be assigned to work of that grace; and) 
second, he must possess at lcoast the minimum qualifications for that grace, 
Obviously 2 college graduate assigned to simple.clerical work would not recom 
a Pel salary. This illustrates the familiar statoment thet the Classification 
Act provides for a classification of positions and not for a classification 0 
the ernoloyecs occupying iets, 

































In order to appreciate fina significance of this stator AG, it is necessa: 
to realize that in porsomnel ocminis trat ion-=not only in sa ‘Govermont servi 
but generally--a sharp distinction is made between a position 


Distinction and an employce. A position is composed of one or more tasks 
between pos= or assignnents that are to be vorformed by 2 single individual, 
ition and It comes into oxistonce through the action, authorization, o: 
employec permission of. the head of the departrient or cstablishment in 


which it is located, It may be occupied or vacant. | Itaa™ 
characterized by its dutios and responsibilities, and so long as these crite 
remain the same, the position remains the same regardless of the fact that 2 
may be occupied by different employces at different times, A position often 
exists before it is occupied by any one and it docs not necessarily coasa to 
exist when its incuabent is separated from it. When its duties and responsi 
bilitics materially. choenge, regardless.of the cause. of that change, it is @ 
- different position, calling perhaps for a different classification or alloc 
‘tion, .Such a change may take place because of a division or merger of two or 
more: positions, or. because of a gradual development ‘of the position caused Be. 
- by the. growth of the eriployee himself, In this last situation the change gen _ 
erally takos place so imperceptibly that it is necessary to emphasize that the | 
fomer position has been transformed into. anothor one of different characteris- 
tics, the former one usually, but not necessarily, being es essen as navine 
disappeared, a 


One of the, considerations. aid ‘ine! an the’ classification of a position ig 
the qualifications required of, any incuribent for the performance of the duties” 
and the discharge of the responsibilities involved. This is an inference ~* 
draym abstractly from the information as to the duties and responsibilities 
and is one method of indicating how difficult or complex these duties and - Be 
responsibilities are Simple dutics require little training and experience.. 
Difficult dutics roquire longer training ane experioncoe and cenidnstrat ion of 
definite attainments. Statements of mininun qualifications to be requ 
any future incumbent of a given class of positions are particularly enlighten 
ing in considering the ellocation of newly-created positions or vacancies, — 
Their value lics in the fact that thoy have a generic significance, not a: 

Significanco dependent solely on the a eee ai of one person, 


at the same ce it is Be ce that one may have a : 


Position and strong influence on the other, In that part of the admin- 
Seer Sep-- istrative org anization of phe Government which deals with 


arate: Factors: . - central porsonnel managenent, thore is a separation of 
function and authority alone’ these samo lines. It is the 
donee eee and the Civil Service Cormission that have the authority to appra sé 
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the eriployeo and to designate him as cligible for a position of o particular 

“grace, In a certain sense such rction would be a classification of the employee 

and not of the position. With that decision the Board has nothing to 7o. It 

“18 its authority to appraise the position. Its jurisdiction is to sce whether 

_ the’ position in question is composed of tasks or assignments of the requisite 
importence, cifficulty, and responsibility to characterize it as properly 

belonging in the grade recormended by the department; if-so, the Board cpproves 

that grade; if not, tho Board doterminegs the -; grade which in its judgnent is 

the correct one, 


This lends me to another phase of classification thet holds considerable 
anverest for the professixnal and scientific group . That is the rclationship 
between the allocation of atninistrative or operating positions and tho 
allocation of rescarch positions, | : 


In view of the diroct benefits of research to progress in the industrial 
and agricultural arts, it is, of course, true that nationnl governments, in 
this country and elsewhere, recognize the advantages 








“Relationship of research as a public function and encourage and 
Between Adnin- foster it through appropriations from the public trease 
istrative and ury. 60 we find, in the structure of our oim Govern 
Research Positions ment, positions having the conduct of research as their 





main objective, These range from the junior positions 
with responsibility only for cortain routine tests or determinations to the 
positions having as their main characteristic the rendering of service of 
unquestioned authoritativeness in a given branch of scicnee and the maintonance 
of the Govermicnt's prestige in that branch, 


As between pure and avplicd scicnce and as among the various branches 
Of sciencc, no distinctions were manifested in the definition of the grades 
in the Classification Act. There was no indication thot Congress intended 
to discriminate, for example, between work having as its immediate result the 
direct alleviation of human discase and suffering and work the immediate result 
of which might be for the tine being only an extonsion of the boundarics of 
knowledge. As a mattor of fact it would have been unwise, even if it had boen 
practicable, for Congross to have attommted such a cistinction, for the history 
Of scicnce is replete with instances, where research for itis for its ow 
sake has paved tho way for outstanding benefits to the veople, 


As between research and administration, however, the original Classifi- 
Cation Act of 1923 drew specific parallels in the fourth and fifth grades of 
the Professional and Scicntific Service, which consisted of but seven grades 

-at oe tine. These parallels indicated clearly thit wp to and including the 
P-5 grade, which then carried a salary range of $5200 to $6000, individual 

BP eiiest research was bAleciad to go hand in hand with = henrretanenrs of 
professional and scicntific organizations, After that, the Cla ssification Act 
indicated, administration wos to proceed alone oxcept for the cormany of ox~- 
coptional consultation service to the head of a departnent, Accordingly, during 
the first fow yoars of classification administration, P-5 was gencrally 
regarded as the ceiling for individual research, The Board mace a few, but 
relatively very few, allocations of individual resoarch positions to. grades 
higher than the old P-5, 
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“Under the Wolch Act, in 1928, an oxtra grade was Agrod to the profes- ’ 
-Sional lovels within the Board's allocating authority, ond uncer the operation® 
of thet act there vas to a cortain extent’ o reine isel of positions from P-4 
onward, with an upvard shifting of volues, These changes in the upper levels . 
hos as one of their specific cffects the iiheediieune of standards of allocation 
for rescarch positions, Siuce that tinc, Pe7, carrying a salary range of $6500 
to $7500, has beon generally rogarded as seer ee ‘ble for the allocation of Pe 
-research positions that ard sufficiontly unique and outstanding from a national 
or international standpoint to warrant special recognition, This; a may Adc, 
is the foundation for tho language used by the Board in defining ee P-7 in 
the classification bill recommended last yoor to Congress as a result of the 
ficld survey, The terms of the definition ‘of Pe? in this, bilt specifically | 
‘place on a parity the three functions of research, yractice, and acainistration 
in professional, scientific or technical’ work, Bi 
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..,. The installation of labor saving devices in offices, the various types that) 
arco available and the uses to which they can be Appliod is discussed in anew % 
book entitled "Business Madiines", by Porlcy Morse. ‘The author-may have missed — 
2) tiachine or two, but from the nunmorous tynes covered by this book this is hard 
tGonnasine, ~ The bonofits. tat ba cerived fron their use are Also sct out in on 
“intelligent and convincing manner. | 


ie oy rae 


Human cnginoering, the placing’ and developing sf ‘an ine cividual on the job, 
is sot up as an interesting and vital problem to all personnel managers in | 
"Born That Way", by Johnson O'Connor, “The resnonsibility of. selecting personnel © 
for an organization rests on. tho aployniont copartment and the.author, sets out © 
practical .means.of selecting the: oroper mon for a tae ‘and of devoloping, hin 
aftor apnointment.:.. -. a yt ap y 


a—— ee PRA nena 


The effect that cnotionally miladjustec individuals have on industry today 
and some of the causes and cures for various typos of nalacjustnents are dis- 
cussed frankly and effectively in Fishor and Hanna's. recont book "The Dissatis= 
fied Worker", Every personnel manager is confrontod with individuals present— 
ing porsonnel problems in various forms and he should recoive, valuable aid for 
their solution in this book, ey 3 


“The basic administrative: principles of yasiness naninieteat mm are, an~ 
alyzed anc. ciscussed in "The Scientific Foundation of Businoss Acninistration™ — 
by Henry C, Metcalf. . The author has utilized the opinions of various exports 


in developing his points and we eee hes discussions fron tho peycho ae 
economi¢, biological and philosophic 1 standpoint combined vith practical. 
plans for a4 business structure, - noes ia pian’ opinions and idoas should be. of. 


value to acministrators who aro striving to achieve a more: sciontific approach $ 
to their problems, . . 
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Agreements for Gratuitous Quarters and Sites 


ey 


G. M. Richards, 
Weather Bureau, 


For many years the Weather Bureau has becn securing, free of cost, roof, 
ground, and bridge sites for the installation and maintenance of storm-warning 
towers, river ages, and other instrumental equipment Located, where practicable, 
On property of the Federal Covernment but, in many other cases, on land and 


e structures of municipalities and vrivate parties, The basis of obtaining such 
' facilities without expense has been the value of the meteorological service 
rendered locally to the lesgor and the community. When, under the provisions 


of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, the establishment of mumerous minor substations 
became necessary in the building up of the aerological service along the estab 
lished airways of the country, the principle that office quarters as well as 
Bites for the location of Weather Bureau instrumental equipment should be fur- 


| nished free of cost to the Governnent was extended to this project as part of 
_ the permanent policy of the Bureau, | 


Experience ha's shown tho necessity of executing written agreements in all 
procurements of facilities of this kind, not only to climinate any question of 
violation of the provisions of the Act of May 1, 1884, concerning 





Written acceptance of voluntary services, but also to insure against 
Agreements claims for payment., A claim of this sort was made in gne in- 
Hecessary stance notwithstanding the fact that the correspondence in con- 


nection with the procurement of the quarters clearly indicated 
the intention, at the time, of both the Bureau and the owner that the facili- 
ties were to be furnished free of charge, But the execution of an agreement, 
unfortunately, had been neglected, | ; 


It has been found advantageous to issue a circular outlining the necessary 
action to be taken by the field personnel in the procurement of office quarters 
and. Sites for instruncntal equipment and also setting forth the detailed in- 
formation necessary for the proper preparation of written agreements, One 


| Paragraph of this circular, which is given wide distribution in the field, 


reads as follows: 


"Hven though offered gratuitously, the Weather Bureau is not 
permitted to accept quarters, or space on roof or ground, when 
privately-controlled, unless a written agreement is entered in- 
to between the owner and the Government, " 


The Bureau has also drawn up and had printed a form of gratuitous agree~ 


p ment, approved by. the Solicitor, which clearly sets forth the necessary logal 
| consideration in lieu of the usual monetary consideration of one dollar that 


was used some years ago but found to be unsatisfactory because, 
in addition to being entirely inadequate as just compensation, 
caused an amount of paper work to effect payment incommensurate 
with the result, The consideration used in the Bureau's agro~ 







ratuitous 


| dogicsl agreement reads as follows: 


",,.upon condition that the party of the second part shall 
establish and maintain upon said premises during said period 





an aerological station of the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agri¢ulture for the safety and aid of 
aviation and otherwise for the benefit of the people of the 
United States and of the party of the first part," 


Gratuitous agreements are made for periods of 10 years but provide for 
termination by either party upon 60 days written notice in advance. A sample 
of the form can be furnished to any Service of the Department which may be 
interested, pny ey. a Mamas Pikists 





~-~+PBA-n—- 
CENTRAL SUPPLY SECTION 


Upon several occasions in recent years the Department has been called 
upon to effect large temporary organizations in both Washington and the 
field, and in practically all cases actual emergencies have existed neces~_ 
Ssitating the utmost possible speed in providing necessary personnel, oT 
ment and supplies, At such times the centralized departmental agencies have 
been able to render invaluable service; this has been particularly true in 
the case of the Gentral Supply Section, Considerable stocks of supplies 
in common use are maintained by this organization and it has been possible 
to furnish and ship huge quantities of supplies and forms, Occasionally 
the unusually heavy demands have depleted the department's stock to an 
exvent that has resulted in some temporary embarrassment to other organ~ 
igations regularly served from this stock, but the advantages aecruing to 
the Department as a whale because of the ability to furnish the materials | 
needed has more than offset the slight hindrance caused. by the unusual 
trovement of material, 7 dn | 


The striking value of such service is now being exemplified in the 
handling of material for the new organization charged with making crop loans 
for the year 1932, The Act creating this organization was approved January. 
se, 1932, and shortly afterward the funds to be expended by the Department _ af 
of Agriculture were available, ‘The first shipment of material by the Central — 


_, Supply Section was made on March 1, Up to and including Merch 24, a total 


of 126 shipments have been made involving an aggregate woight of 101,351 
pounds, Promptly to assemble and dispatch such a volume of material repre- 
sents a tremendous task in terms of overload, but the value of the service 
to the using organizations can hardly be computed. 





~~--PRA-——~ 


The main satisfaction—-the main pleasure is in carrying on, in 
teing able to accompZish results, It isa sort of translation of capacity — 
into accomplishment that gives satisfaction of overcoming the obstacles 
ard getting along, ee 


aeAndrew W, Mellon, 
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rOInts of View of Uthers in the Field ot Fersonnel 
Management 


| te Supervisor The vice president and comptroller of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
ii _ road Company gives us qualifications of a supervisor: 
t “Obedience; diligence; loyalty; integrity; steadfastness; dependableness; 

Ea adaptability; diplomacy; cooperation; leadership; and says that following ap- 
t ‘pointment new Supervisors,should be carefully observed by their superiors and 
Beuided along the following lineg? a. 
| ie . 1. ‘To recognize facts as they exist, 

‘8 To assume the individual responsibility of the position, 

.:%. To conduct themselves at all times in such a manner as 
ae to secure and retain the et of everyone, especially 
those under them, - 
4, To respect the ovinions of subordinates and listen to 
their statements, 


i 
ee 


- The supervisor must be. thovonenie familiar, not only with that section 
i, Bsienod under his jurisdiction, but he should thoroughly know the complete job. 
F from inception to completion, Various devices for developing supervisors are 
used, such as; personnel reports on employees, .supervisory conferences, prepara~ 
tion of budgets and a knowledge of cost statistics, the "roster" which is a 
monthly measure of time snent in group and. Tadiyicene functions, anda monthly 
report covering the condition of work. In the latter, supervisors are en- 
couraged to incorporate items of interest, suggestions or any information re~ 
garding production of work. Supervisors: réceiye a monthly bulletin informing 
Phen of the company!s earnings, items relating: to the work of different de—- 
‘partments, changes in personnel, etc,. 


F The Guardian Life Insurance Comnany, realizing how serious may be the : 
wastes of the human element in business, developed a systematic personnel pro 
gram, They attacked wherever waste was possible--control of the number of 
employees, job analysis for hiring the proper person for the job, actual hiring, 
training of the clerk, combining functions for more efficient operation, and 
_ and promotion, 


welve Thir es to Remember 
: 1, The Value of Time 
% 2, The Success of Perseverance 
3. The Pleasure of Working 
4, The Dignity of Simplicity 
5. The Worth of Character 
6, The Power of Kindness 
7, The Influence of Example 
8, The Obligation of Duty 
9, The Wisdom of Economy 
1), The Virtue of Patience 
11. The Improvoment of Talent 
12, The Joy of Originating 
——Marshall Field & Company 
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functions cf the smployees' Compensation Commission ° 


By 
William McCauley, Executive Secretary, 


e S Employees! Compensation Commission. 


_ he United States Employees! Compensation Commission was created by the 
act approved September 7, 1916, providing compensation for civil employees 


of the United States injured in the performance of their official duties and 





for more than 10 years the administration of this law constituted the sole 

fu ction of the Commission. This apparently has given rise to an impression 

a some quarters that the work of the Commission is related exclusively 

i io the personnel in the Federal service. This, however, is erroneous, as 

| th e administration of the compensation law applicable to Federal employees 

is but a part.of the Commission's functions: and a»proximately two-thirds of 
the Comnission's personnel is engaged in other work. Added duties were 

Pl aced upon the Commission in 1927 as a result of the enactment by Congress 

> legislation extending worknien's compensation benefits to employees .in 
fertain. maritime employments and again in 1928 as a result of the enactment 

0: further legislation providing compensation for employees of private industry 
an the District: of Columbia. The Commiss sion, therefore, is now charged with 
ti 1e administration of. three ‘compensation laws, as follows: 

| 1. United States employees! compensation act, aporoved September 1916. 

me - 2. Longshoremen's and harbor workers! psetpenta ison act, approved 
lemeren, 1927, oe 

; 3. ‘District. of Columbia workmen! s RUD SRB AL ACD TAN, 








0 
U. 


— 


approved May, 1928. 


. The Penigaion, is composed of three commissioners aopointed by the 
Fresident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom 
designated by the President as chairman. The work of the Commission is 
Be inistered. by the Commissioners, an executive secretary, and has eight 
“major divisions. The Commission promulgates . rules and regulations for 
carrying out the operation of the various compensation acts and is. the gen- 
eral authority on all questions regarding cases arising under the Federal 
employees! compensation acts. The personnel in Washington is composed of 
Be matory 118 pecple, the field activities being divided into twelve 
listricts, each headed by a deputy commissioner, with a personnel of approx- 


imately nee ‘people in the various field offices. 












The Executive Secretary acts as secretary of the Commission and in 


general administrative particulars serves as executive officer. He has 
supervision of the following classes of work or divisions-- 


general office, administration, personnel and budget work, 
assembly and files, purchase, storekeeping and distribution 


of supplies, and messenger service. 





‘The Claims Division receives all claims filed under the act of 

ember %, 1916, for compensation and in cases for which proper preced- 
ents have been established, detormines whether compensation is 

payable and computes: the: amount to which claimants are entitled, 
and prepares the pay rolls: therefor. The claims divisions 

of answers general inquirics with reference to ¢laims, conducts 

. correspondence necessary to perfect or close claims or determine the 


vision 






action to be taken, except corresponderice pertaining to medical questions. 
Questions of dependency in death cases, or approximate cause in disease 
cases, the making of lump-sum awards, the determination of partial dis- 
ability ratings, the discontinuance of compensation in long standing cases 
and all doubtful or questionable cases are referred to the Commission for 
decision. 


The Claims Division also supervises the investigation of cases under | | 
the Federal Employees! compensation act. The Chief investigator in direct | 
charge has general supervision of the investigations deemed necessary by 
the Commission to ascertain facts in cases in which the record evidence is 
not considered sufficient. He abstracts such cases, assigns them to deputy 
commissioners or special investigators, briefs the reports for the consid- 
eration of the Commission, and keeps all necessary records. 


The Medical Division under the supervision of the medical director 
and two assistant medical directors detailed from the United States Public 
Health Service, exercises jurisdiction over medical phases of compensation 
cases. The principal work performed by this division is to see that proper 
medical treatment is furnished. It also makes the required 
Medical examination of claims to ascertain the degree of continuing 
Division disability and the adequacy of medical treatment, the designa- 
tion or supervision of the work of physicians and surgeons, 
and the audit and approval of bills for medical and hospital services under 
the various acts and the interviewing and occasional physical examination 
of claimants under the Federal employees! compensation act. 


The Disbursing Office, besides performing the duties of making dis~ 
bursements of compensation payable to injured employees and other benefici- 
aries of the Federal Employees! compensation act, disburses 


Disbursing from the fund for maintenance of employees being rehabilitated 
Orifice umder the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' compensation act 


and to those who sustained a second injury which resulted in 
total disability under the act, acts as assistant budget officér and keeps 
any necessary records of expenditure accounts. 


The Third Party Claims Division, under the attorney of the Commission, 
has supervision of suits brought against third parties by employees or 
other beneficiaries of the Federal employees! compensa~ 


Third Party tion act in cases in which the injury to the employee, 
Claims Division or his death, was caused by the negligent acts or omis-— 


sions of such third party. 





The Law and Insurance Division, under the chief counsel handles all 
matters pertaining to the authorizing of insurance companies to write in- 
surance under the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensa-_ 





Law _and tion Act, and the District of Columbia workmen's compensation 
Insurance act, and to the authorizing of employers to become self-ins sur ers; 
Division the answering of questions as to the construction of those . 


acts, the preparation of formal opinions thereon; the conduct 
of correspondence with district attorneys as to cases under review by the 
courts, the preparation of briefs of the law for use of district attorneys, 
the advising of deputy cemmissioners as. to the proper interpretation of the 
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iam, the prenaration of regulations pertaining to the procedure of deputy 
commissioners, and in many particulars has served as the supervising admin- 
istrative authority over the deputy commissioners. 


The Statistical Division receives all reports of injuries, codifies 
same, and compiles the information for ‘publicat ion in anntal reports and 
statistical for the studies being made by the safety engineer as. to the 
ees ion a causes of accidents and means for their prevention. 












i 





The division for the fetta tant tan, of the Diesen ict of Columbia Work- 
os Compensation Act is under the supervision of a deputy commissioner, 
appointed by the Commission, who is charged with ches 
duty of seeing that all employers in the District of 
Columbia have secured the payment of compensation to 
their employees and of issuing to them a certificate 
of compliance with the act. He receives reports of 
injuries, holds hearings, makes investigations and 
Baecides all questions as to the right of an injured. employee to medical 
treatment and compensation, as provided by the act, subject to review by 
the Supreie Court of the District of Columbia. 


, Each of the twelve District Offices for the administration of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensation Act is under the super- 

ic, vision of a.deputy commissioner appointed by the Commission 
Organization | under the provisions of that act. The deputy commissioner 
of District issues certificates of compliance to employers subject to 
Offices the act, receives the reports of injuries sustained in 

a their respective compensation districts, holds hearings, 
makes Sfestications and determines all questions as to the right of employees 
to compensation and medical treatment as provided by the act, subject only 
to review by the United States Federal district courts. The deputy commis- 
Ps ioners themselves, or through invéstigators assigned to them, make in- 
vestigations in their districts of cases. arising under the Federal employees' 
‘Compensation act, which may be assigned to them by the Commission. 
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The head of the Genergl Motors Company gives these important points 
% in management ; 


1. Encourage imlividual initiative and cooperation. 

2. Division of the business into small size units avoids the mistakes 
of the large and takes advantage of the good points of the small 
business. 

3. Ninety-nine per cent of meyers activities are routine. Managing 
‘the one per cent of exception takes care of the rest. 

4. Hncourage your executives to make and carry out their own decisions 

S based on sound general policies, 

' 6. Management. should come from Vhe bottom. 
6. Policies come from out of the ee tere and are performed by the men 


) . Sear who make them. : 
ae ; ‘--.-By; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
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Some Oojsetives for the Organization of Professional 
imployees 
ay, 


W. W. Stockborger, 
- Director of Personnel and Business Administration 

















The objectives which should be scot up for the Organization of Professional 4 
Employees of the Department of Agriculture were discussed by Dr.: W." W. y= j 
Stockberger in an address before a recent meoting of. the. organization, He 4 
stated that in his opinion there were two major groupings for these objectives, 
one being those which apply more particularly to the work and welfare of the 
individual, and the other those wnica amly to the welfare or the effectiveness 
of the institution as avhole. The first group would contain a large class of 
activities, such as interest in working conditions, comoensation matters, class 
fication, leave, retiremont, tenure of-office, etc, a. 





With these points in mind Dr. Stockberger discussed several matters. of 
interest to the organization. Due to the lack of proper knowledge on the part & 
. of the public at largo and of some legislators of the country, — 
Public Legis~ many wrong ideas have been built up about the public service, © 
jators Not Cor~ In particular he made reference to pending legislation in ré= 
rectly Informed gard to salary reduction and omployment restriction, and 
pointed out the fact that one of the bases for the cry of sala 
reduction is that if salarios over $5,000 per year were slashed 10%, there 
would be a saving of over $200,000,000, In.spite of this belief which scems to 
be prevalent, the Bureau of the Budect cormiled figures which show that a 10% . 
slash of all salaries in the government service would only save a possible 
$45,000,000. ; 7 


As another oxample of a ponular misconcention of the public servico.a% Was. 
pointed out that almost evoryone on the outside belioves that powerful influence k 
is neccessary to secure and to hold positions within the govermnont. his fact 
needs. no further refutation than to yoint out the Civil Service Commission and 
its duties, 





sD Eas Stockborgor states that his many contacts with the field service has ~ 
developed the fact that many a field man thinks that hoe is overlooked by a 
Washington, and is more or less of a step-child. To romody — 


Closer Relation~ this condition he urges the Organization of Professional In- 
ship of Field and ployees to include the field service and to bring about 
Devartmental | closer cooperation botween that branch of the service and 
Services the denartmental, of 


Sections 2 and 3 of the Agricultural Appropriation Bill were vointed out 
as being subject to many different intorpretations, and if retained in their "7% 
original form, they will make it oxtronély difficult to carry on the ficld work 
of the Department, in which a great many temporary employees ore utilized, 
particularly during the growing season, and will undoubtedly necossitate greatly 
increased work by the employces in the service. There is no doubt that the fact 
that there will bo no promotions must be acconted and the most made of it, 


. 
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1 Many administrators fool that an eriployee once on the job is there to fill 
only that one particular job, and there is no need for further education or 
training of that employee, Dr, Stockberger feels that there is 
raining a great field for further education in the training of employees, 
NOD which should go a great deal further than the present graduate 
dob school maintained by the Department towards training employees 

Ki not only along scientific and technical lines, but in matters of 
“administration and organization which will fit them for more responsible posi- 
tions within the Department, Similarly there is often times a lack of coopera~ 


| tion between administrators and the rank and file of their organization, due to 


a lack of understanding on the part of both groups. Every effort should be made 


to establish closer contacts betwoen the employees and their administrators in 
order to increase the efficiency of the Devartment through better understanding 
and knowledge of the work, Many colleges throughout the country understand little 


about the research activities or the functions of the governmental service, Dr, 


wy) Stockberger feels that much good work could be done by this organization in the 





promotion of a better understanding between their Department and various insti- 
tutions of learning, 


Within an organization of this kind Dr, Stockberger feels that there should 





| be some code of ethics established which the various members can accept as the 


Opinion of the majority of the members, Ethics do not come 


Urges Code naturally to individuals, Theyare not born with a code of ethics, 





of Ethics end ethical principles must be inculcated through education and 
training, For this reason he urges that a code be established 
for the Organization of Professional Workers which will stand as a criterion 











for its various members, and from which should come a broad influcnce upon the 
morale of the organization which will bo reflected in greater effectiveness and 
efficioncy in the service as a whole, 


AUTOMOBILE MILEAGE 


"Increasing cloudiness" marks the latest phase in the development of the 
automobile mileage situation, To the epoch in which allowance might be ox- 


_ pected where the trip exceeded a radius of approximatcly 5 miles beyond the 


torporate limits of the city or towm in which the official station is situated 
there succeeded a period wherein not only were questioned journeys of much 
géreatocr distance on the ground that thoy did not extend beyond the "district" 

in which the emoloyce operated,. but in A~40658, February 12, 1932, to the 
Department of Commerce, the first signal was given of a now doctrine, New, that 
is to say, with respect to the mileage allowance, for several years ago the 
Comptroller General had ruled that subsistence may not be claimed for absences 
from official station wholly within the lOwhour period between 8 a,m, and 6 p.m; 
and although this ruling has never been recognized in the Standardized Governe 


ment Travel Regulations it has been consistently enforced by the General 
| Aecounting Office in the audit of accounts, 


In the decision of February 12, the intimation was that mileage does not 


aeerie within the same limits, that is where the absonce docs not exceed the 


desienated 10-hour period, The assumption, however, was somewhat weakened by 
the closing language of the decision; "Under the decisions cited tho disallow~ 
ance of eredit for mileags charged by the inspector for travel in his 








+ mae 





personally~owmed automobile to airports located at short distances” outside’ the ~ = 
limits of his official station was correct, and, accordingly,: is sustained," | 
The audit division, however, in its action onthe vouchers from, the preaudit dl 
bureaus, soon began giving the ruling its broader application. .Disallowances” 
were made where the trip ‘began lator’ than 8 a.m, and onded before.6, And all © i 
doubt that this has become the accepted working rule scems dispelled by two: => Sa 
relatively recent decisions, ‘the first. A-41006 of March: 11, 1932, with this ¥ 
language: "It has been repeatedly held’ that absences from headquarters of 10 ° >| 
hours or less between the hours of 8 a,m, and 6 pam. do not constitute a travel - 
status, ***Where trips from headquarters are made by automobile leaving shortly — 
before 8 a.m, and/or returning shortly after 6 pem., the necessity for leaving . 
and returning before such hours must be shown,*** In none of the vouchers above 
described were the employees absent from ‘headquarters for such distances © 

Or during such hours as constitute a travel status, and‘no chowing of the 
amount actually expended for gasoline and oil-for the transportation in ques-_ 
tion is made," . The last clauso, it may be romarked, scoms.a rather clear 
indication that transportation. by personally-owned automobile on the actual 
expense basis would have been permissible, — | 


The second decision, that of March 15, 1932, A-41236, affirming an 
appealed disallowance by the audit" division of mileage claimed by a senior 
meteorologist of the Weather Bureau, after repeating virtually the language 
already quoted as to absences between 8 a.m, and 6 p.m., concludes as fol- 
lows: "Based upon thé order issued it is apparent that you were to perform 
headquarters duty, and regardless of the distance traveled between the two” 
points, or written authorization for transportation on a mileage basis, you 
were not in a travel status, and accordingly not entitled to be paid mileage." 


At this writing, therefore, ‘the situation may be thus summarized: No 
mileage accrucs unless subsistence charges might also be.claimed if incurred, 
Assuming that subsistence is claimable, i,e,, travel ending after 6 or begin- 
ning before 8, the question of the length'oef.the journey in miles needed to 
establish the so-called "travel status" is problomatical, 


memes RA en eme : 


Bad times are good times for the development of new ideas, improved 
methods and new business, When things are slack, opportunity is afforded 
for work in the lahoratory of the brain and the laboratory in the factory 
and the research department is put on its mettle, Bad times are also good i 
times to take a mental inventory of everything pertaining to one's business, .  @ 
to study the lesson that experience should have taught and to take a look «©. ~ 
_ into the future as far as our too-limited human intolligence will permit. : 
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ee Vvooperative Cpservers of the esther buresu 


mere: BY 


William Weber 
Junior Administrative Officer, Weather Bureau 


The climatological service of the Weather Bureau occupies a unique posi- 


| tion among services of the Federal Government in that the preponderence of the 
) great mass of meteorological data comprising the climatology of the United States 
) and its possessions is based upon observations taken, recorded and reported by 


7 


| approximately 5,000 cooperative observers who serve without monetary remuncra- 

| tion, The material furnished by thom is, of course, augmented by observations of 
)) greater complexity and detail made at the Burcauts more than 200 regular stations 
manned by paid employees, 


iq In practically every county in the country there is one or more cooperative 
weather observers, It is tho policy of the bureau not to establish cooperative 
stations less than 25 miles apart. Each cooperative station is 








| Cooperative furnished with maximum and minimum thermometers, an instrument 
| Weather Ob- shelter, in which the thermometers are exposed, and a rain gage, 
servers Sta~ This equipment is preferably exposed in an open space over sod, 





| _ tioned Through- or on a house top, The observations, which are made daily, 
aot Country usually about sunset, consist of maximum and minimum tempera~ 
3 


gy tures; procipitation (rainfall or snowfall); the prevailing 
Wind direction; the state of the weather (the goneral character of tho day from 


‘| sunrise to sunsot); and other miscollancous phenomena such as frost, coronas, 


f thunderstorms, tornadocs, and auroras. These daily observations are entered on 


_ forms furnished for the purpose. When a calendar month of record is comploted, 


— the form is mailed to tho Climatological Section Conter of the state in which 






ef 


-_ station is located, 

¥ The loyalty and conscientiousness to duty of these voluntary observers is 
beyond anything that one has any reason to expect, Oertainly too much can not 

mit in their praise, The only plausible explanation of the incentive that 










ie 
actuates them to carry on day aftor day, and year after year, 
Service of Vol- is that some are interested in the weather as a hobby, and 


| 
| 


uf 
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f untar Observers others are of a scientific turn of mind; but with tho majority 


Invaluablo it is probably the urge of public spirited citizens to contri-~ 
bute in some measure for the benefit of their communities and 


h " 2 . 
— the country at large, In other words, it is their means of contributing their 


pert to the efficient operation of an activity conducted by a branch of their 
Government. It is fortunate for the bureau and the country at large that this is 
$0 because they render a character of service that would be difficult if not im 
possible to obtain for ordinary monetary compensation. The value of the service 
contributed by these people can not be stressed too mich, The Annual Report ¢e¢ 





f the Chief of the Weather Bureau, and the monthly and annual summaries of the 


several sections of the climatological service of the bureau contain more or less 
complete summaries of the observations, ond through their wide dissemination the 
| Public is furnished extensive and reliable data concerning the veculiarities of 
Climate in every section of the country. Besides the records mentioned above, 


| the observers furnish reports that form in part the basis of the Weekly Weather 


6nd Crop Bulletin, which gives prompt information as to weather and crop condi=~ 
' tions during the principal growing scason, The oublications in which the coopera- 
tive observer's records appear are constantly consulted by persons in practically 


ol 


as 


overy walk of lifc, sceking information  oetiediie shinee conditions from 
the most authoritative sources. 















As the value of a metoorological. record increases with the length of thew 

period covered, continuity of record is of ‘the utmost importance, Here again 

the bureau is fortunate in the type of people who constitut 

The Loyalty and its army of cooperative observers. ‘Long and. continuous sere 

Faithfulness of vice is the rule rather than the exception, ._ To illustrate 

the Cooperative this phase of the service, and.to provide human interest — 

Observers stories that.scrve to depict the faithfulness and loyalty o 

the cooperative observer as a class, . the ‘following examples 

are extracted from reports: am ee by the Section Director OL | the State of 
Uae Sankey ole 


One of the oldest continuous original retords on file at the Illinois 
Section Center is that begun by: the: late Dr, J. '0.. Harris, and continued by 
his daughter, Enily H, Merwin, of Ottawa, Illinois ; ODT Harris, who was — 
born in the State of: New York in 1828,: served .in. the. Qivil War as an as- 
Sistant surgeon, His labors in the: mbbobndl of ical. ficld date back to 1853 
when he acted as a correspondent for the: Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Hae 

served as a cooperative observer. from: 18°70 until his: death in Bee when h 
peter ey succeeded him end pee et Tor several: FOALS « a 


Dr. Fredorick’ Brendo?; <who | ‘came 70k wey ous from Bavaria in. 1850, 
began records of: tomparature. and rainfall,at. Peoria, in December, 1655.um5 
and continued practically unbroken. for: 50 years. ‘His services barn tateal 
in 1905 when a regular station was established ob. ‘Peoria, Dr, Brendel WOS 
an excellent physician, a botanist of note,.a-man of scientific tastes, an 
of deep devotion to his work, -It.is rolated of ‘him that while lying serious 
ly ill and apparently unconscious he would rouse regularly about the obser= 
vation hour and direct the nurse x0 read ee thermometers. ia 


The most reiditkeblé: see ns Illinois is hone of Shak West Jomes in 

_ Riley Tormship near Marengo. Mr, James began his work. as cooperative ob- 

server for the Smithsonian Institution-in. 1860. and. continued almost withow 

‘interruption until his last ‘illnoss‘in-:1917, ..thus: _comploting a gratuitous — 

service of 57 years,: Mr, Jomos-was-a sttaenty of. astronomy and: note 
and his weathor reports: were aber ee iia infallible, 2 


It is-not pelleved ome cies LS, ¢ ee a ieee body. of people | nee t pron 
duces work of higher. quality than’ the corps of. coopera tive observers of the 
climatologica a1 service, he: Buroau is justly: proud.of them, 


EM 


No task is See trivial: ie ‘be: wel dene, Brosiacs ee not in “the nature. i 
of the work we do, but in the manner in: which we. do it. Any job: offeran 
possibilities far beyond the: most distant:-dreams. of. the. worker, Why? 
Because overy mon places the trademark of his hand and. grain upon the result 
Of; his work, and the: searchlight: of, business. is roan ieiiy secking. out those 
who are thorough, ale g. sincere and: L loyal. . 
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